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AMERICA'S "MARE NOSTRUM" 
By Kirby Thomas, Consulting Mining Engineer, New York 

The Caribbean region is usually considered to include the 
countries, colonies and dependencies bordering on the ir- 
regular ellipse formed by the Islands of Cuba, Porto Rico 
and Haiti on the north; the Yucatan Peninsula, the Central 
American countries and part of Colombia on the west; 
Colombia and Venezuela on the south, and the Lesser An- 
tilles on the east. The three colonial Guianas, although 
without these physical limits should be included to form 
part of the same economic group, likewise the outlying is- 
lands of the Indies, and for general consideration, the 
Bahamas and also the, geographically separate, Bermuda 
Islands. 

The Gulf of Mexico region, part of which is bordered by 
important Mexican states, is geographically an extension of 
the Caribbean region, but for the purposes of this discus- 
sion and, generally, is considered separately. 

History and Trade Developments 

The Caribbean region, as a geographical unit, is well 
defined, but its communal members vary greatly in their 
political status and relations and in social and economic 
development. Geographically, and by reason of sea trans- 
portation conditions, the region, as a whole, is one of our 
"nearest neighbors" and therefore presents the inevitable 
political, social and business problems arising from the 
proximity and contact of communities and of nations. The 
variety of conditions prevailing in the Caribbean area, and 
the continual, and often unexpected, political and economic 
changes affecting the individual Caribbean government or 
geographic members, has given a complexity to this "neigh- 
borly" contact with the United States which has puzzled 
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American statesmen, befogged American public opinion, 
and disconcerted the commercial and political programs of 
other nations. 

The historical development of the Caribbean people has 
had a most important bearing on the conditions which pre- 
vail today, socially, politically and economically. The first 
civilization in the Americas was in the Caribbean and for 
several centuries this region was the source of great commer- 
cial activity and an important factor in the world's political 
affairs and in the development of the world's commerce and 
commercial politics. These conditions were at their zenith, 
and largely were developed before the United States came 
into national existence, and before the North American 
colonies had become a factor either as a market for the 
products of this region, or as a source of supply. 

Prior to the Spanish-American war, the most important 
trade activities of the Caribbean region were controlled by 
Spain and Great Britain, and American participation was 
limited and generally unsatisfactory. The American people 
did not have the need of greater commercial exchange with 
the Caribbean communities nor did they realize the impor- 
tant trade possibilities in that direction. Although the 
United States gained important territorial extensions and 
commercial advantages as a result of the war with Spain, 
it certainly cannot be said that the deliberate motives of 
the war, on the part of the United States were either politi- 
cal or economic. The results, as we now know, were of 
much greater importance to the United States economi- 
cally, than they were politically. And these results have 
greatly influenced our Caribbean relations and interests. 

The post-Spanish-war boom in American trade and in- 
vestments in Cuba and Porto Rico was followed by an 
awakened American interest in the whole Caribbean region 
and a greater interest and activity in Latin American trade 
and developments generally. Notwithstanding the coin- 
cident diversion of American interest and capital to Mexico, 
the trade and investments in the Caribbean region had 
attained to a substantial total by the end of the first decade 
of this century. Investments, outside of Cuba and Porto 
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Rico, where they were assured of protection and fair treat- 
ment by the American political participation, were re- 
stricted and limited, except in a few special instances, and 
American-Caribbean trade at all times had to overcome the 
low prices and politically organized, or supported, compe- 
tition of German and British commercial interests. 

The undertaking of the Panama Canal by the United 
States and the establishment of American political influence 
on the Isthmus, was the next forward step affecting American 
commercial interests in the Caribbean. The whole world 
realized that the canal meant a great stimulus to Caribbean 
trade and business. The nature, circumstances and magni- 
tude of the Panama task appealed to the American imagi- 
nation and turned attention to consideration of the new com- 
mercial conditions expected to result from the completion 
of the canal. From these considerations, and also because 
of the unconscious stimulation of national pride, arose 
many ambitious commercial plans on the part of American 
business interests. These were influenced also largely by 
the growing realization of the need of foreign trade expan- 
sion to relieve recurrent conditions of over production in 
basic manufacturing industries and to afford a market for 
the agricultural, mining and other products which, in some 
instances, far exceeded the domestic requirements. 

Many of these plans, particularly concerning the Ameri- 
can Tropical region, were weird and ill advised and never 
came to serious endeavor. Others were deferred, or frus- 
trated, by reason of the uncertainties in the finances of the 
world which, as we now know, anticipated the European 
war by several years. There was, however, a notable in- 
crease in the exchange of merchandise and products between 
the United States and the principal Caribbean countries. 

The American capitalist, with his often almost unlimited 
following of investors, sent his effective engineers and trained 
executives afield in all the Caribbean region to find things 
worth doing. In all these countries there were railroads to 
be built, mines and plantations to be worked, opportunities 
for manufacturing establishments, for public utility and 
hydro-electric installations, and generally, great need of 
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development, undertakings such as really delight certain 
American "captains of industry," and which appeal, per- 
haps often unduly, to American investors. But the tan- 
gible results were disappointing. The Panama Canal had 
not changed Caribbean human nature nor reformed political 
practices or conditions, which had prevailed since politics 
began in the American Tropics. On close contact and after 
examination, chronic and unrestrained political graft, con- 
stant revolution and over night changes of government did 
not appeal to, nor were they understood, by the responsible 
representatives of American capital. In consequence, the 
"industrial conquest of the American Tropics," of which 
so much was heard in the beginning of our Panama enter- 
prise, was hindered and deferred, at least, as far as most of 
the independent countries were concerned. 

A strong factor in the failure of American capital and 
enterprise to engage adequately in these needed develop- 
ment undertakings was the result and example of the course 
of events in Mexico; in that country in 1911 began a politi- 
cal upheaval which resulted, first and last, in the destruc- 
tion, or effective confiscation, of over a billion of dollars of 
American investments and the killing of hundreds of Amer- 
ican citizens and the expulsion of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand Americans from Mexico. The failure of the American 
government to protect the property or lives of its nationals 
in Mexico, followed by the surprising announcement of 
President Wilson of a policy of non-interference and the 
public and official criticism and denouncement of the busi- 
ness activities of Americans in Mexico and abroad, by the 
administration, naturally influenced the plans of American 
capital, and of Americans, in respect to engagements in 
other Latin American countries which did not have a 
reasonably long record of stability and responsibility in 
their governments. 

The European war had a mixed result on American com- 
mercial interests in the Caribbean. It removed practically 
all European competition, but the limitations on transpor- 
tation facilities and the necessary restrictions on trade and 
business at home prevented any expansion, except in special 
lines. 
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The same favorable conditions as to European competi- 
tion have prevailed, in part, during the year and a half which 
has elapsed since the Armistice, and the transportation facil- 
ities, especially the Caribbean commerce trade, have been 
largely restored. The direct effect has been an enormous 
increase in American trade with all the Caribbean countries. 
As a result of this increase in the exports of the Caribbean 
countries and also because of the high prices paid for the 
products, an unprecedented prosperity has followed, notably 
in Colombia and Venezuela, which has brought about in- 
creased purchases of all commodities, including luxuries, 
from the United States, the only market practically avail- 
able up to the present. 

To again take up the historical incidents of the Caribbean 
story: As early as 1905, President Roosevelt, to prevent 
action on the part of European creditors against Santo 
Domingo, in variance with the spirit, if not the letter, of 
our Monroe Doctrine, took control of the financial affairs 
of Santo Domingo, an independent country of the Carib- 
bean group. Congress approved this action, indirectly. 
There was some discussion of this departure in American 
international policy, but no effective protest on the part of 
the general public nor any political group was made. In 
1915, President Wilson directed a like proceeding in Haiti, 
Congress again approving tacitly as it did very recently in 
connection with similar incidents involving the self govern- 
ing countries of Costa Rica and Nicaragua. In none of 
these instances has American control yet been removed, nor 
has any European or South American nation officially pro- 
tested. These policies have been denounced, as aggressive 
and "imperialistic" in some of the countries south of us. 
There is now in New York, a Latin American "junta" 
devoted to agitation against these acts and policies, osten- 
sibly on high grounds of political right and justice. 

Whatever may be the abstract right in the policy which 
has been installed on foreign soil in the Caribbean region in 
four separate instances, agents of the American government, 
backed effectively by American soldiers, the fact remains 
that this form of modified political control has survived 
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consistently, in the only cases, in which it has ever been 
applied in this manner, through the administration of three 
presidents representing both of the major political parties. 

A result, Avhich may be determinative later, has directly 
followed from the establishing of these quasi-protectorates. 
There has been an increased local prosperity in each case 
and considerable American investments have been made in 
these, heretofore shunned, communities. The current of 
trade of the countries concerned, both export and import, 
for many years has been preponderantly with this country, 
so we are concerned commercially only with the consequent 
increase in the volume of business, which is considerable. 

In 1918 the United States acquired by purchase the 
Danish West Indies, thus increasing our definite national 
interest in the Caribbean region and securing a naval base, 
important to control from possible acquirement by some 
other nation. 

It is not advisable nor necessary here to discuss future 
changes in the Caribbean political map. Certainly some 
other of the "0. Henry" republics of Central America would 
be greatly benefited in matters of trade and development if 
they came under the aegis of the unexpressed American 
policy in the Caribbean. It will be an affront to the na- 
tional feelings of Colombia and Venezuela to mention them 
in this connection, but Colombia has for a time been more 
or less under the spell of the doctrines of Cabrera, the 
Latin American fire brand, associated with the late Mr. 
Carranza in Mexico. Besides Colombia is still nursing a 
memory of the incidents of Panama and is grieved over the 
long delay in the $25,000,000 salve to her hurt which has 
been promised at Washington. In Venezuela, President 
Gomez is now apparently well established and he has done 
important things for the material welfare and prosperity 
of his country, but after Diaz in Mexico came the "ava- 
lanche," and Venezuela may yet, and soon be another case 
of history repeating itself. The British Islands in the Car- 
ibbean would like freer and closer commercial relations with 
the United States, their best market, and in fact the only 
market for their major products. The French colonies are 
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yearly in "red" on that nation's budget — and Britain and 
France owe very large sums to the United States for War 
loans! The Dutch colonies are a continual source of finan- 
cial concern to the mother country. 

What do the other South American countries think about 
the continued increase of American ownership and political 
control and financial and trade participation in the Carib- 
bean? There is no public record of any official protest. 
Some of the publicists and extremists from the South have 
been feebly heard from and they foresee dire things in the 
future for all Latin America. But the obvious answer is, 
if answer need be made now, that the Caribbean, by reason 
of its political, social and economic relations is our immediate 
and important problem, and only remotely the concern of 
the distant South American countries, which are only 
slightly interested in its economic or political affairs or its 
commercial developments. 

Naval and Military Consideration 

The experiences of the war have caused a realization on 
the part of the United States of the necessity of prepara- 
tion and anticipation, in the matter of protection for its 
extensive coast lines and its numerous and enormously 
important ports, and of the vital gateway, the Panama 
Canal. 

In addition to the several good harbors on the Gulf of 
Mexico and the naval base at Key West, Florida, in its 
own territory, the United States has an established and 
important naval base at Guantanamo, Cuba, and controls 
the Porto Rican harbors, and the more recently acquired 
Port of St. Thomas, in the Danish Islands, which has been 
called the "Gibraltar of the West Indies." Naval bases in 
Haiti and San Domingo are available. Panama is well 
fortified and protected. Recent negotiations have given 
us important naval advantages in Nicaragua. Other Cen- 
tral American ports are likely, sooner or later, to be included 
in the American naval control program. 
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The policy of the United States is, therefore, not deter- 
mined by the necessity of acquiring more naval bases in 
the Caribbean region, but rather by a national prudence 
to prevent the development of any threatening or prepon- 
derant interests on the part of any other first rank nation. 
Great Britain is already an important factor in the "West 
Indies situation by reason of its control of Jamaica and the 
Barbadoes and the far outlaying Bermudas which constitute 
a naval base of strategic value. The Caribbean interests of 
France and Holland are practically negligible and are not 
likely to be of serious concern to us, except as they offer a 
starting point — for national expansion or a temptation for 
some other strong and aggressive European power. 

The necessity of establishing such conditions and relations 
as will prevent the use of the available ports of the Carib- 
bean by any outside nation, or a nation at war with the 
United States, was emphasized by the fears and experiences 
of the recent war. The rumored plans for German submar- 
ine bases in Yucatan, on the Colombia coast and on the 
Island of Margarita, part of Venezuela, though more or 
less groundless, caused alarm and trouble. The facility for 
establishing wireless telegraph or airplane bases by an enemy 
in time of war in the territories surrounding the Caribbean 
is now fully realized. 

The promptness and effectiveness with which Cuba came 
to our aid in 1917 and the advantage of the control of 
Panama and Porto Rico will be remembered. 

From these considerations it is obvious that the diplo- 
matic policy of the United States should be directed towards 
establishing such relations with the independent Caribbean 
countries as will assure at least, a complete and friendly 
neutrality, in case of another war. 

Health and Sanitation Relations 

Under present day conditions the health and sanitation 
of any part of the world is not limited by national bounda- 
ries. The cooperation of all the civilized countries in stamp- 
ing out contagious and other diseases is well established in 
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principle and in practice. Particularly are all countries 
concerned in the general sanitary conditions of their neigh- 
bors, for travel and commerce must exist, more or less, be- 
tween neighboring countries and with it are the possibilities 
of the transmission of diseases. This protective idea has 
been carried farther in regulating the exchange of com- 
modities to exclude various plant and animal pests. 

The Caribbean region has made much progress in public 
and private sanitation and in the advancement of health 
conditions. Particularly Venezuela is active in this re- 
spect. However, much yet remains to be done, especially 
in some of the smaller countries and communities. 

The United States has an obligation and a duty in respect 
to the plans and policies which may advance the general 
sanitation of the Caribbean communities. 

Mutual Economic Needs 

It is unnecessary to establish the advantage or the neces- 
sity for foreign markets for American products. Several 
years ago it was calculated that in a number of the basic 
industries, the American capacity for production, at maxi- 
mum and under stimulation, was equal to eight times the 
normal home consumption. In agriculture and with some 
mining products, a similar necessity for an outside market 
exists. 

On the other hand, the expanding and varying needs of 
the American people and the requirements of nearly every 
line of industry depend on products and materials which 
must be secured beyond our borders. For much of the 
raw materials required by the United States, and for certain 
staple products, the Latin American countries are geograph- 
ically, and by reason of their natural resources and indus- 
tries, and the advantage of sea transportation, the logical 
sources of supply. 

The increased demand for distinctively tropical products, 
such as coffee, sugar, rubber, cocoanuts, tropical fruits, 
including the ubiquitous banana, requires a trade control of 
a large tropical area. Practically no part of the United 
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States is really tropical and the available and developed 
tropical area of the Western hemisphere is small compared 
to that which is controlled by the countries of Europe. 

A consideration of the large demands for these special 
tropical products and the limited area to supply them, the 
most important part of which is included within the Carib- 
bean region, indicates the necessity for encouraging the 
development of production in the Caribbean countries and 
the establishing of effective transportation and business 
facilities to meet the growing requirements of the United 
States markets. 

The Caribbean countries are relatively small consumers 
of manufactured products on account of the backward and 
limited social development of the great proportion of the 
people, but they require increasing quantities of railroad 
and construction materials, and of machinery of all kinds, 
and also merchandise and manufactured products of kinds 
which the United States is well adapted to supply. 

Many special natural resource products can best be ob- 
tained from the Caribbean region — as platinum from Colom- 
bia, chrome and manganese from Cuba and Costa Rica, 
magnesite and bauxite from Venezuela and Guiana, iron 
from Cuba, and tobacco from Cuba and Porto Rico. There 
is a mutual advantage in encouraging the development of 
these nearer-by sources of supply for our essential raw 
materials. 

Legislation and Trade 

Owing to the, more or less, complete dependency of most 
of the Caribbean countries on the American markets, it is 
plain that commercial legislation on the part of the Ameri- 
can government is often of vital concern to them. This 
was exemplified in numerous instances during the period of 
the American high-tariff policy. The subsequent inaugu- 
ration of a preferential tariff for Cuba and the free schedule 
for Porto Rico seriously injured some of the other Carib- 
bean communities commercially. 

This necessary condition of inter-relation and trade reac- 
tion suggests the practicability of the adoption, on the part 
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of this country, of a policy of tariffs and trade regulations 
to create a basis for bargaining with the independent coun- 
tries and the colonies to insure advantages for American 
interests. The, now almost forgotten, policy of reciprocity, 
so eloquently presented by Mr. Blaine, appealed to the 
imagination of the Latin Americans more than any other 
distinctly American doctrine. This idea, modified to meet 
our present lower tariff policies, and amplified to cover 
other regulations than those directly involved in tariff re- 
strictions, should be formally and systematically adopted 
as a policy for the development, encouragement and control 
of trade relations with the Caribbean countries. 

In this connection it is of interest to recall the proposed 
reciprocal trade treaty between Canada and the British 
Caribbean colonies which was under negotiation a few years 
ago. This treaty had for its purpose the support of the 
trade necessities of the British colonies and the diversion 
of their trade to Canada. 

Banks as Trade Pioneers 

The American banking institutions have very recently 
recognized the need of increased and closer trade relations 
with all of the South American countries by organizing for- 
eign connections and by the inauguration of very elaborate 
plans for branch or affiliated banks. This new American 
banking policy has been extended to most of the Caribbean 
countries. These American banking developments are a 
material aid to trade and investment. However, it appears 
that the banks are really engaged in pioneering, in expecta- 
tion of the ability of American producers to compete in 
outside markets, and in anticipation of a continuation of 
satisfactory political conditions south of us, or the more 
favorable trend of the policies of the American government 
towards the protection and fostering of American trade and 
investments abroad. 
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Americans and Development Work 

The American abroad, especially in the partly developed 
countries in all parts of the world, is essentially a developer 
and a creator, and it is in this relation that he is particularly 
effective and successful. Already Americans have success- 
fully built railroads, installed water power projects, public 
utilities, irrigation undertakings and equipped and operated 
mining and oil properties in all of the Latin American 
countries. American capital investing in these enterprises 
usually requires that the business and technical manage- 
ments shall be in the hands of Americans. 

These undertakings, directly or indirectly effect trade. 
The American engineer and manager specifies American 
materials for construction and American tools. He and 
his associates and assistants demand a certain amount of 
American goods for the business and for personal consump- 
tion. The local merchants are influenced to introduce 
American goods. The result is the establishment of a grow- 
ing trade and one which is not easily displaced by compe- 
tition from other countries. These items, in the aggregate, 
are considerable, as exemplified in the development of trade 
in Mexico prior to the last, and recent, era of Mexican 
revolutions. 

Oil, Business and Politics 

The recent realization that some of the Caribbean coun- 
tries have very important possibilities for oil and the critical 
national need for a continued and increased oil supply, has 
resulted in developments and undertakings which may 
divert, control or overshadow the normal factors in com- 
mercial progress and which may influence, through abso- 
lute economic necessity or enlightened national self interest, 
our government attitude and policies toward extra terri- 
torial business and investments. This economic urge has 
already influenced enormous American investments and 
operations in oil in Mexico, a condition likely to be very soon 
duplicated in Colombia and Venezuela. 
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American Colonization 

There have been numerous attempts to establish American 
colonies in the tropical regions. In the main, these have 
not been successful, partly because the type of American 
interested is ordinarily not sufficiently adaptable and the 
colonies are usually not well organized nor financed. These 
American colonies, where essayed, have been, more or less, 
out of harmony with local, political and social conditions, 
and they have not affiliated with the native institutions 
sufficiently to insure them the proper participation in and 
support from the local governments. 

The American, as a rule, outside the United States, is 
most successful as an executive or in charge of engineering 
and constructive work. In connection with mining and 
similar undertakings, a considerable number of Americans 
have found it satisfactory and advantageous to make their 
homes abroad. 

The fact that no large number of Americans have under- 
taken to colonize in the Philippines, Porto Rico or Cuba, 
where favorable governmental conditions are assured, is an 
indication of the futility of advocating American coloniza- 
tion in the independent countries or the foreign dependen- 
cies of the Caribbean. 

The Story of the Banana 

No discussion of tropical business is complete without a 
consideration of the development of the banana trade. 
This industry is distinctively American, having been largely 
created by Americans and under control of Americans. 
Banana raising utilizes heretofore worthless lands in the 
islands and countries of the Caribbean and the growing and 
marketing of this specialized crop employs a large amount 
of local labor. On the other hand, the product affords a 
very important contribution to our national food variety 
and supply. 

The influence of the banana trade and the allied activi- 
ties is likely to be more and more important in inter-trade 
between the United States and the Caribbean for the busi- 
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ness is based on a mutual situation which makes its develop- 
ment unusually advantageous. 

The American market will take an enormously greater 
amount of tropical fruits if facilities for the harvesting, 
transportation and marketing are organized so that the 
cost to the ultimate consumer is reasonable and the supply 
regular. 

Thus the humble banana is playing an international r&le 
in the Caribbean. 

An American Opportunity 

The enormous and successful development of the Ameri- 
can packing industry and its influence on the character and 
supply of essential food products, at home and throughout 
the world, is a recognized commercial fact. Within recent 
years several of the large American companies, engaged in 
this business, have undertaken to establish packing plants, 
following the American methods of organization and opera- 
tion, in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. These operations 
have been successful and promise to become of increasing 
importance as a supplemental source of supply to our own 
food needs and the world's requirements. There has been 
no large undertaking of this kind in the northern countries 
of South America. In Venezuela, the vast pampas area 
offers favorable conditions for an enormous development of 
stock raising. Efforts are being made to establish stock 
raising and packing industries in both Venezuela and Col- 
ombia. The essential preliminary is the introduction and 
the acclimatization of suitable breeds of live stock to replace 
the inferior native breeds. This will take some years and 
can only be done with the support and cooperation of local 
interests and local authorities. 

The conditions in general are especially ready for the 
development of important stock raising business in some of 
the Caribbean countries and the opportunity is offered for 
the establishment and development of this modern "big 
business," in control of Americans, and necessarily financed, 
at the beginning, by American capital. 
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Factors in Better Understanding 

A large number of the citizens of the Caribbean countries 
were diverted to the United States during the war for their 
business and social purposes. The result has been mutually 
beneficial. Recently the South American countries have 
followed a policy of sending officials and commercial dele- 
gates to the United States for business negotiations and 
for general investigations and the effect of this personal 
contact is particularly satisfactory. Our own governmental 
organizations and various trade and social societies, formed 
for the purpose of encouraging better understandings, have 
been effective in entertaining these commissions and visitors 
and in assisting them in their purpose. Various public and 
business organizations have been engaged in suitable pub- 
licity with reference to the Latin American countries. Some 
of these countries have placed their claims and advantages 
before the American people by means of lectures, publica- 
tions and other educational activities. All these things are 
factors in a better understanding and, particularly, have 
they been beneficial to the American public which was woe- 
fully ignorant of the actual conditions in the countries to 
the south of us and was, more or less, indifferent to them 
for various reasons. 

During the past twenty years, a large number of Ameri- 
cans have learned Spanish, either in schools or through their 
activities in Mexico and in other Spanish countries. Their 
children, living abroad have, too, acquired facility in Span- 
ish. This has made available a large number of Ameri- 
cans, for undertaking responsible representations in Latin 
American countries for American business, especially in 
engineering and constructive lines. 

Pan-American Railroad and Internal Transportation 

The program for a Pan-American railroad from Hudson 
bay to Cape Horn dates back nearly forty years: This am- 
bitious plan has been rather an abstract idea than an 
actual policy on the part of the several countries concerned 
or the financial interests engaged in railroad development. 
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However, considerable actual progress toward its realiza- 
tion has been made, incidental to independent and internal 
railroad construction on both continents. 

The actual completion of an overland rail line between 
the United States and the northern countries of South Amer- 
ica is not of special importance in connection with the devel- 
opment of mutual trade relations. It is likely that the inau- 
guration of such facilities would increase travel materially, 
particularly when the service can be brought up to present 
day standards of comfort and convenience. It will appeal to 
the travel lust of an increasing number of people to take an 
international train in New York for remote political, social 
and economic centers on another continent. Such a rail- 
road would form one "leg" of various touring plans. 

This Pan-American railroad project is over-shadowed by 
the greater conveniences and cheapness of sea transportation 
which is available for practically all of the trade develop- 
ments between the Caribbean region and the United States. 

The great need of the Central American and continental 
countries of the region is internal transportation. This 
condition has been notably relieved in the Central American 
countries in the last decade, largely by American enter- 
prises, supported by the local governments. 

In Colombia and Venezuela, the Magdalena and the 
Orinoco river systems and other rivers afford conditions 
for internal navigation facilities. These have been utilized 
greatly, but there is need of extensive improvement of these 
water ways and of increased and better equipment. Vene- 
zuela is particularly desirous of removing the obstruction 
at the mouth of the Orinoco so as to be able to use this 
river for access to its largely undeveloped "hinterland." 

In both these countries, notably in Venezuela, a great 
deal of work has been done recently in road building. With 
the automobile, this improvement affords a means of social 
and business intercourse which is a fair substitute for rail- 
roads, especially for moderate distances or where the traffic 
is small in bulk or volume. 

Many of the island communities also are in need of inter- 
nal transportation and there are many projects in abeyance, 
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for short, but very important railroad extensions which 
must come to realization as soon as capital is available and 
local political conditions assuring. 

In the development of these railroads and in furnishing 
financial, engineering and organization aid for them and for 
the larger transport projects the American business interests 
have a great opportunity. 

The rapid establishment of telegraph lines and wireless 
stations throughout the remoter parts of these countries 
has been a great factor in breaking down barriers and in 
putting them in touch with the world's thought and doings. 
It is likely that the aerial transport for passengers and freight 
will be established between the sea ports and the interior 
in the near future. This already is in process of develop- 
ment in Peru and Brazil. The effect of this development 
in transportation and communication is to unify and mo- 
bilize the resources of these countries and to stimulate 
them commercially, and to bring them into closer social, 
political and trade relations with their "nearest neighbor," 
the United States. 

In General and in Conclusion 

The United States has a preponderant and direct interest, 
politically and economically, in the Caribbean region, which 
interest has been greatly increased by the trade and political 
relations due to the Panama canal and by the new trade 
conditions during and subsequent to the war. 

The continued adhesion to our Monroe Doctrine involves 
direct obligations on our part in certain cases. This fact, 
and our increased self interest, may be accepted as the 
justification for an actual, but not specifically announced, 
American policy towards the disturbed and disturbing mem- 
bers of the Caribbean political group, which policy has pre- 
vailed continuously and consistently, through the adminis- 
trations of Presidents Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 

This actual Caribbean policy is in apparent contrast to 
our national program in the case of Mexico during nearly 
a decade, notwithstanding the similarity of issues involved. 
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This contradictory situation, however, may be taken as the 
personal interpretation of President Wilson, for neither 
congress nor any political party has endorsed our Mexican 
policy, while congress has by enactments approved of our 
Caribbean political undertakings. 

The development of inter-trade relations between the 
United States and the independent Caribbean countries 
has been greatly retarded in the past by lack of governmental 
stability and the incidental frequent disturbances to per- 
sonal and property rights, both of natives and of foreigners. 
The remarkable commercial progress of Cuba and Porto 
Rico since the advent of American participation in their 
governmental affairs is a measure of the economic loss 
which has resulted from misgovernment in some of the 
other Caribbean countries. The two larger countries, Col- 
ombia and Venezuela, have made considerable progress and 
economic gain, but not nearly as much as they would have 
made had there been full confidence in their political insti- 
tutions. Most of the Central American countries, and 
notably Santo Domingo and Haiti, have, indeed, paid a 
heavy economic price for political misbehavior with no 
corresponding gain in social or political progress or ideals. 

There has been a great increase in trade between the 
United States and all the Caribbean countries and colonies 
since 1914. Colombia and Venezuela have been particu- 
larly prosperous during the last two years, measured by the 
standards of export and import statistics. Most of this 
trade has been with the United States since the War began, 
for patent reasons, but the return of normal world compe- 
tition seriously threatens the temporary advantages of this 
country in the Caribbean, and in fact in all Latin American 
trade. 

The American banking interests have cooperated effect- 
ively with American commercial interests to develop and 
hold this trade. American capital, as far as available from 
extraordinary domestic demands, is being increasingly em- 
ployed in development undertakings in these countries, a 
fact which will result in controlling trade effectively in 
important lines. However, investments cannot continue on 
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any substantial scale without assurances of security and 
fair treatment and such assurances under the conditions, 
can only come from the establishment of a change of policy 
on the part of our own government toward trade and invest- 
ments in foreign lands, particularly in those countries which 
have a consistently bad political record. 

Our relations with our southern neighbors, Mexico and 
Caribbean countries, constitute one of the most urgent, 
difficult and important of our foreign problems of today, a 
problem which must be met and solved by this generation 
and one which requires wise, courageous and far sighted 
statesmanship backed by intelligent and comprehending 
public opinion. 

An American writer has referred to the Caribbean as the 
"American Mediterranean," an apt enough geographical 
designation, but in view of the increasing interest and 
concern in Caribbean affairs, political, social and commer- 
cial, on our part, this designation may well be changed to 
"America's 'Mare Nostrum'" — Our Sea. 



